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“But We Were Born Free” 


Under this title Elmer Davis, widely-known journalist, 
author, and radio commentator, has brought together in 
permanent form several speeches on freedom, stressing 
freedom to think. 

The first section, “Through the Perilous Night,” (al- 
most half the book) is devoted to vigorous discussion of 
the “climate of fear” in this country in relation to com- 
munism, with particular attention to Senator McCarthy. 
He describes this as “fear of intelligence, fear of think- 
ing, fear to trust your own opinions in the give and take 
of discussion—this in the strongest nation in the world. 
...’ “The right to think,” Mr. Davis says, “is the real 
difference between us and the enemy; it is likely to give 
us ultimate victory in the cold war... .” 

We can “all do something to resist this general drive 
against the freedom of the mind.” We can hold in check 
and push back “the kind of people who want to make 
other people think their way, or else stop thinking at all.” 
Mr. Davis believes that this country and the principles of 
liberty to which it was dedicated, will endure “but only 
if we stand up for it.” 

“Improving on the Founding Fathers” is an analysis of 
several proposals to amend the Constitution. The greater 
part of the space is devoted to the Bricker Amendment. 

In “News and the Whole Truth” Mr. Davis discusses 
the difficulties the newspaper man faces in the effort to 
tell “the whole truth.” Competition and the striving for 
objectivity are merits—with drawbacks. Objectivity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davis, “often leans over backward so far 
that it makes the news business merely a transmission belt 
for pretentious phonies.” Competition results in “an over- 
emphasis on speed . . . and sometimes it leads to an ex- 
aggerated build-up.” The good newspaper “must walk a 
tightrope between two great gulfs—on one side the false 
objectivity that takes everything at face value . . .; on 
the other, the ‘interpretive’ reporting which fails to draw 


1 Indianapolis and New York, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
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the line . . . between a reasonably well-established fact 
and what the reporter or editor wishes were the fact. To 
say that is easy; to do it is hard... . A man who can be 
trusted with interpretive reporting must have both integ- 
rity and intelligence. . . .” 

“History in Doublethink” is devoted to a discussion of 
the arrogance of reactionary ex-Communists and their 
conviction that the country is doomed. They refuse to 
see that “one of the most protuberant facts of the history 
of the past twenty years is that there is a middle ground, 
and that in America and Western Europe the people who 
hold that middle ground have defeated both extremes.” 
But the ex-Communists “must have” a “final truth” ; “ex- 
perimental thinking is only a groping in the dark.” Yet 
“its successes are written in the pages of American 
history.” 

Mr. Davis, who is sixty-four, discusses “Grandeurs and 
Miseries of Old Age,” recognizing the remarkable accom- 
plishments of some old people. But the “consolations” 
that offset “the inevitable physical decay” are not “gen- 
erally applicable.” Everyone, however, can feel “the sense 
of freedom that comes from the disappearance of ambi- 
tion.” It is difficult for a young man to fight for freedom 
of the mind when it may mean suffering for his wife and 
children. This puts “all the more obligation on those of 
us who have nothing left to lose... . This freedom seems 
to me the chief consolation of old age.” 

Mr. Davis concludes that the thing that makes us 
“worth saving” is “the scientific method, and above all 
the freedom of the mind that makes it possible.” It is the 
repudiation by many Americans of the faith in freedom 
that is “our greatest danger.” ‘Most dangerous is “the 
general attack on freedom of the mind.” This comes from 
people who “hate and fear . . . their own neighbors who try 
to think.” “This republic was not established by cowards ; 
and cowards will not preserve it.” 


The N.C.C. on Investigative Procedures 


At its meeting in New York on March 17 the General 
Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
adopted the following statement on investigative pro- 
cedures: 

“Deeply concerned by certain trends in American public 
life, the National Council of Churches in March, 1953,? 
created a ‘Committee on the Maintenance of American 
Freedom’ and instructed it to ‘watch developments that 
threaten the freedom of any of our people or their institu- 
tions, whether through denying the basic right of freedom 


2 See INFORMATION SERvIcE, March 21, 1953, for the text. 
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of thought, through Communist infiltration, or wrong 
methods of meeting that infiltration.’ 

“I. One such threat has come from the procedural 
abuses by Congressional Committees. Remedial measures 
are now being proposed, and we commend the President, 
the leaders of both major parties and the members of Con- 
gress who have spoken out and demanded reforms. If 
these reforms are to be adequate, they should provide pro- 
tection from at least the following: 

“1. The stigmatizing of individuals and organizations 
on the basis of unsupported accusations and casual 
associations, 

“2. The forcing of citizens, under pretext of investi- 
gation of subversive activities, to testify concerning 
their personal economic and political beliefs. 

“3. The functioning of Congressional Committees as 
legislative courts to determine the guilt or innocence 
of individuals. 

“4. The denying to ‘witnesses’ opportunity to bring 
out material favorable to their side of the case through 
questions by witnesses’ own counsel and opportunity 
to test the validity of accusations through cross-ex- 
amination of accusers. 

“5. The permitting to a Committee member or counsel 
the reading into the record against a ‘witness’ de- 
famatory material and charges without requiring the 
accuser personally to confront the accused. 

“6. The usurping by Congressional Committees of 
powers not granted to Congress by the Constitution 
and their failing to concentrate on their primary task 
of collecting information for purposes of new legis- 
lation. 

“7. The scheduling of hearings, subpoenaing of wit- 
nesses and evaluating of their testimony by Chair- 
men of Committees without the concurrence of, or 
consultation with, their fellow Committee members, 
“8. The releasing froin the files of a Congressional 
Committee of so-called ‘information’ consisting of un- 
verified and unevaluated data in such a way that the 
Committee can be used to help spread and give cre- 
dence to malicious gossip. 

“II. Another threat has come from competition among 
rival Congressional Committees, creating the impression 
that they seek publicity, personal aggrandizement and 
political advantage rather than basic facts. In order to con- 
centrate energy on the legitimate and essential tasks of 
resisting the Communist threat, and in order to avoid 
wastage and duplication of effort and to minimize the risk 
of the exploitation of public interest and fear, we urge the 
establishment of a single Joint Congressional Committee 
for the investigation of subversive activity. 

“III. A more basic threat has been a growing tendency 
on the part of our people and their representatives in 
government to suppose that it is within the competence of 
the state to determine what is and what is not American. 
The American way is to preserve freedom by encouraging 
diversity within the unity of the nation and by trusting 
truth to prevail over error in open discussion. The Amer- 
ican way is to rely upon individuals to develop and ex- 
press individual opinions. The American way is to depend 
upon the educational institutions to seek the truth and 
teach it without fear. The American way is to look to 
the churches in the richness of their diversity to bring to 
the nation light and discipline from God to maintain a 
responsible freedom. 

“IV. Aggravating these threats to American freedom is 
the prevailing mood of restlessness and tension. This 


arises in part from the real menace of communism which 
our nation is resisting by strength. It arises in part from 
the lack of a sense of security within our people which 
no physical strength can produce. Spiritual security can 
be achieved only by strengthening the nation’s faith in 
God. The responsibility for deepening this faith rests with 
the churches.” 

Statements with similar emphases have been issued by 
denominational bodies in recent months, including the 
Presbyterian U. S. A., General Council (See INFoRMa- 
TION SEkvICE for December 26, 1953), the Methodist 


Council of Bishops, and the Protestant Episcopal House of 
Bishops. 


Negroes and the Knights of Columbus 


The Supreme Board of the Knights of Columbus re- 
cently refused to issue a charter to a proposed council in 
Cleveland, O., in which about two-thirds would have been 
Negroes and one-third whites. The white K. of C. district 
deputy had taken the initiative in organizing an interracial 
council after three prominent Negro Catholics had been 
refused membership in an existing K. of C. Council in 
Cleveland. 

The failure of the Supreme Board to grant this charter 
was sharply criticized by Auxiliary Bishop Floyd L. Begin 
of Cleveland, according to the /ndiana Catholic and Ree- 
ord, March 5. He noted that the Knights of Columbus 
have a policy against “entirely racial or ethnic councils.” 

“T would have nothing to do with an all-Negro council,” 
Bishop Begin said. “But this would not be such a council. 
It is a group of white men who want to start a council to 
which Negroes would be admitted from the beginning, so 
that there would be no question of prejudice in admitting 
new members. .. . 

“The K. of C. should either identify itself with the 
Catholic Church and the lay apostolate or cease to call 
itself a Catholic organization and use instead the term 
‘fraternal organization of Catholics.’ 

“Either I have to say Negroes are second-rate Catholics, 
or I must say the Knights are not acting as Catholics. The 
decision is obvious.” 

Luke Hart, Knights of Columbus Supreme Knight, told 
N.C.W.C, News Service (according to the /ndiana Catho- 
lic) that “There is an established rule in the Knights of 
Columbus that council charters for racial groups will not 
be granted. All applications for charters are acted upon 
according to the same standards. ... 

“Our laws state no requirement as to race or color. Our 
laws provide that the members of an established council 
have the right to decide who shall be admitted to mem- 
bership. 

“The Knights of Columbus is a fraternal, benefit society 
for Catholic men. It has never assumed any other status.” 

In an editorial in the same issue the /ndiana Catholic 
said that the Knights of Columbus are “winning more con- 
verts and losing more clergy than any other group.” The 
editorial notes that in southern Indiana there is a council 
“which can’t seem to find a clergyman to serve as its 
chaplain... . 

“The chaplain couldn’t see why Negro boys should in 
effect be barred from membership. The Council members 
could not see why a fraternal organization should not be 
free to decide who should be admitted to membership. 

“*The K. of C. is not necessary to salvation, so there 
is no injustice in refusing anybody membership,’ so runs 
the argument of some members. 

“To which the clergy seem minded to reply: ‘We have 
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no duty to give our time and active support to any organ- 
ization of Catholics which adopts un-Christian racialism 
in practice.’ ” 

At least two Knights of Columbus councils have adopted 
resolutions opposing the position of the Supreme Board, 
according to the Indiana Catholic and Record for March 
12. Both America and Commonweal have published edi- 
torials supporting Bishop Begin. 


A New Trust in Religious Leaders 


“We are coming to regard organized religion more and 
more as a vital, primary part of the temporal life of our 
communities, the nation, and the world,” said Elmo Roper, 
widely-known expert on public opinion polls, in a broad- 
cast over NBC’s “Newsweek Documentaries” program, 
December 27. He went on to say that “in the minds of 
an increasing number of people in this country, religion 
and religious leaders are looked on as real pillars of 
strength in facing the most pressing problems of the day.” 
In 1942 17 per cent of a cross-section of the people 
thought that religious leaders were the group doing most 
for the country ; government and military leaders were re- 
garded as most important. By 1943 27 per cent named 
religious leaders; by 1947 a third chose them. But in 
1953 “four out of every ten people in this country call 
them our most valuable leadership asset. No other group 
—whether government, Congressional, business, or labor 
—came anywhere near matching the prestige and pulling 
power of the men who are the ministers of God.” 

Mr. Roper thought that one of the reasons for this 
“sharp and dramatic rise of confidence” is “the fact that 
people are desperate today for a stable world and a last- 
ing peace. And, religion is synonymous with peace to 
many people. Some feel that . . . religion is a final hope. 

“We have some evidence to support this. Just a few 
months ago, we found that one out of every three people 
volunteered that churches and religious organizations were 
the best hope for peace in the world today. More stock 
was placed in organized religion as an active force for 
peace than in the efforts of the government, our military 
strength or alliances, and other political and diplomatic 
agencies within this country. 

“Only the United Nations received a greater number of 
mentions as a force more likely than religion to hold out 
the promise of a lasting peace. And with a number of 
people the UN was named, because, in their words, it is 
‘the Christian way of solving world problems.’ 

“In fact, a good many people in this country work for 
the UN and for peace by belonging and volunteering their 
services to various church and religious study groups. 
Others told us they supported the UN by ‘praying for it 
regularly.’, Some mentioned specific churches, but by far 
the greatest number said, “The Church’ or simply ‘reli- 
gion. 

In exercising their right of freedom to worship “a grow- 
ing number of people in this country feel that they can 
find ... real hope for the future of mankind.” 


“Young People and Citizenship” 


The National Social Welfare Assembly has published a 
study of the training for citizenship provided in the pro- 
grams of adult-sponsored youth organizations.* The 
“young adult” is defined as one between the ages of eight- 
een and thirty. Nineteen organizations, affiliates of the 

3 Young People and Citisenship. By Edward B. Olds and Eric 


Josephson. New York 17, National Social Welfare Assembly (345 
E. 46th St.), 1954, $1.50. 
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Assembly, cooperated in the study. “In essence,” it “rep- 
resents a cooperative effort on the part of educators, socia! 
scientists, social workers, national organizations, and many 
young adults themselves.” 

The study included a poll of young adults in Hartford, 
Conn., and in a rural county in Iowa; questionnaires to 
selected groups of young adults in various other areas; 
questionnaire studies of local affiliates of the cooperating 
organizations ; a “limited number” of interviews with com- 
munity leaders and representatives of youth organizations 
in Hartford; and various other sources of information. 

The conclusions reached apply primarily to the pro- 
grams of local affiliates of the cooperating organizations. 
About half of these organizations report that “it is more 
difficult for them to involve young adults in programs 
than members of other age groups.” They reach only “a 
small minority” of the “young adult population . . . pri- 
marily middle class in composition.” The concerns of these 
young people are not satisfied by “the programs as present- 
ly designed.” Some of the organizations cannot devote 
greater effort to their young people’s programs for lach. 
of personnel, “knowledge of young adult needs, staff train- 
ing and resources.” Young adults are “preoccupied with 
the problems of personal development, especially voca- 
tional and family responsibilities.” One difficulty is that 
“most young people” are indifferent “when denied self- 
expression” in the organizations to which they belong. 

The organizations involved in the study are “as yet de- 
voting little effort to . . . the four main areas of interest: 
civic affairs, economic affairs, world affairs, and the 
humanities. . . . These organizations may satisfy voca- 
tional and recreational needs in their programs, but as yet 
have not developed techniques or activities that make 
fundamental contributions to citizenship education.” “Per- 
haps the central problem” in educational courses for 
young adults is “how to make ideas meaningful.” Young 
adults prefer informal organizations, and the organizations 
try to provide such an atmosphere. The “stress on group 
process risks making procedure an end in itself.” 

The young people studied in Hartford and Iowa are 
“not very active citizens,” participating less in public af- 
fairs than any other age group. Indeed, the act of partici- 
pation “is as yet ill-defined and poorly understood.” The 
great difficulty for young people seems to be “sheer ig- 
norance of available opportunities” for participation. This 
suggests “lack of communication between youth organiza- 
tions and their intended public.” Programs based on ques- 
tions of local interest seem to be more successful than 
those on national concerns. 

Most of the voluntary organizations, it must be noted, 
“are unwilling or unable to commit themselves with regard 
to public issues, as a result of their financial dependence 
and primary community functions. . . . Consequently, 
these institutions regard their role as education, rather 
than political. . . . It is possible that reluctance to take 
a stand on public issues limits the effectiveness of pro- 
grams, particularly in the case of ‘committed’ or idealistic 
youth. .. .”” Many of the consultants for the study thought 
that “our present political atmosphere and its impact upon 
the expression of dissenting opinion has had a dampening 
effect on the readiness of young people to engage in dis- 
cussion of ‘controversial’ issues, let alone action. . . .” 

It was also evident that issues which roused great in- 
terest in Hartford might be quite uninteresting to the 
rural young people in Iowa. Programs planned for young 
people in the country must take into account the significant 
differences between rural and urban regions. 
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American Attitudes on the UN 


Two to one “the American people with an opinion about 
it believe it is wise to haveeRussia in rather than out of 
the United Nations,”.Efnio Roper reports in Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly, Princeton, » J., Winter, 1953-1954. This 
article is the result of a survey among a national cross 
section of the adult American population during the early 
part of September, 1953. A committee helped the Roper 
organization prepare the questionnaire. 

The attitude of the American public on world affairs is, 
Mr. Roper finds, “essentially one of guarded pessimism, 
but not fatalism.” A slight majority think that another 
world war is “almost certain” but only a very small pro- 
portion “want to see us go to war with Russia.” Even 
fewer would like an appeasement of Russia. 

“By an overwhelming margin” the people declare that 
we cannot avoid being involved in a major war, whether in 
Europe or Asia. At the same time, 60 per cent “believe we 
are doing the best we can to prevent war,” particularly in 
“our program of foreign aid, our efforts to support inter- 
national organization, and our military rearmanent pro- 
gran.” A minority of 26 per cent think we are falling 
short by “giving away too much” or by “too weak a policy 
in Korea.” 

When asked about world organizations 56 per cent voted 
for the UN (21 per cent for the UN “as is” and 35 per 
cent for a stronger UN), 17 per cent for either democratic 
union within the UN or for world government, 9 per 
cent for isolationism, and 7 per cent were “hopeless.” 
Eleven per cent had no opinion. 

The study revealed that “support for each of the various 
positions comes from just about every important segment 
of the population, and that differences between groups 
are far less significant than we might have been led to 
believe.” The great majority of each group has made 
little effort to spread their viewpoints. 

Mr. Roper sums up the findings of the survey, in part, 
as follows: “... The adult population of the United States 
is definitely committed to internationalism and interna- 
tional organization in one form or other. .. . 

“. . . The isolationist point of view has been overrep- 
resented both in the daily press and in Congress. . . . 

“. . . The United Nations is still considered the single 
best hope for peace by a substantial majority of the 
people. ... 

“A significantly large percentage of the American 
people . . . appear to be at least receptive towards some 
form or degree of world government. . . . 

“.. . A majority of the people still want the Russians 
in the United Nations. ... 

“The vast majority of Americans reject the alternatives 
of appeasement or preventive war. . . 

“Every position . .. draws its support with great even- 
ness from all parts of the population.” 

Seven prominent Americans were asked to comment on 
the results of the survey. Frank W. Abrams, chairman of 
the Board, Standard Oil of New Jersey, thinks that it 
shows that Americans are maturing politically and in their 
understanding and sympathy for other peoples and that 
they are willing to “accept social evolution on an inter- 
national scale.” Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, finds the chief significance of the study in the 
fact that “the American people have not given up on the 


need for a workable world organization as our best hope 
for peace.” 


Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Board, Studebaker 
Corporation, believes that “an enlightened concern with 
world trade conditions” is one of the most important ways 
to promote world peace. Most important is the “need for 
stability in our world trade policies.” We need “above all 
... the doing, the action fitted to the thought and word.” 

Robert M. Hutchins, associate to director, the Ford 
Foundation, thinks the survey shows that “the people are 
ahead of their leaders, their elected representatives, and 
the press.” 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, U. S. representative on the UN 
Human Rights Commission, is encouraged by the accept- 
ance of the role of the United States in world affairs. 
But she is discouraged by the failure to give active sup- 
port to the United Nations and other ways of promoting 
peace. American organizations with observers at the UN 
should “speak up.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary wel- 
comes the degree of political maturity indicated. The 
“only disturbing note,” he thinks, is the fact that more 
than 50 per cent would change the UN in ways that would 
“alter its basic character” or would vote for a union of 
the democracies or world government. The latter pro- 
posals will continue to be “harmless but also irrelevant.” 

Owen J. Roberts, former associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, questions “the value of the answers as a 
gauge of intelligent, informed, and considered opinion.” 
He thinks that “the people have not .. . in any significant 
proportion reached firm conclusions, much less formulated 
adequate reasons for such conclusions as they announce.” 


“The Jews in the Soviet Satellites” 


A book, published under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee (The Jews in the Soviet Satellites, 
by Peter Meyer, Bernard D. Weinryb, Eugene Duschin- 
sky, Nicolas Sylvain, Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 
1953, $6.50) is a companion to the 1951 publication, The 
Jews in the Soviet Union, by Solomon M. Schwarz. The 
two volumes are the result of a long-range research project 
undertaken “to obtain an organized body of knowledge, 
based on a critical examination of all available sources, 
on the Communist attitude towards Jewish problems and 
the effect of the Soviet system on Jewish life.” 

The present volume consists of six separate studies 
dealing with the countries of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. Each study contains a 
brief description of the prewar Jewish community and 
its fate under the Nazi occupation, and detailed study of 
the postwar period up to the spring of 1953. 

Peter Meyer, in his introduction, analyzes the 1952-53 
“revival of open anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union and 
its satellite countries” in the context of “the social, ethnic, 
and political conditions in Central Europe.” “The post- 
war history of Central Europe’s Jews .. . is a story of 
how thousands of widowers, widows, and orphans, the 
few survivors of once teeming communities limp back, 
sick, starved, and destitute from concentration camps and 
underground places of hiding ; how they find their houses 
occupied by strangers, their property lost, their relatives 
exterminated, encountering hatred where they expected 
sympathy, and envy where they expected pity. With 
fierce energy they set about to recreate a personal and 
communal life for themselves, almost succeeding in the 
face of immense difficulties. ... And then . . . the agony 
of persecution, so recently ended, begins anew.” 
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